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Editorial, 


HILE ow hearts are 
still softened by the 
unutterable: tender- 
ness of Bethlehem 
and souls 
dazzled with a great 
light, it may be 
timely in the pre- 
senee of a dawning 

year to consider how we may shape 

- lives to the mesure of His 
foe. The Fest of Epiphany is 
the manifestation of Christ to the 
pagan people, 

Those Magi from 

“Come over andthe East are the 
help us.’’ forerunners of the 
people who, after 

SO. men wears 

centuries, are yet to come from the 
depths of Africa and India, from the 
plains and cities of China to the fect 
of the Infant Christ. From the 
pagan countries there continually 
rises in our ears the ory that smote 
the ears of Paul—‘' Pass over to 

Macedonia and help us.” 


our 


“How mournfully it echoes on, 
For all the earth is Macedon.”’ 


“Hallowed bes Thy Name; Thy 
sence Come," is the prayer our 
Lord would have upon all human 
lips, permeating all our actions, 4 
prayer not alone for priests, but for 
all who sign themselves in His 
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Name. Think of all He meant in 
dictating such 2 praver for His fol- 
how He would feign inake 
of His Own Divine 


lowers, 
us 


sharers 


Rev. Father Kenneally, S.J., Shanghai, 

a native of Co. Kerry, is considered one 

of the foremost foreign authorities In the 
Chinese language and history. 

Be 
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Mission and would lift us up to the 
mind that brought Him down from 
Heaven, so that we, who are His 
friends, might look out on life 
through His eyes and share His 
hunger for souls. Love can a no 
less than endeavour to fulfil the 
will of our Beloved. The measure 
of our services for the cause of 
souls will also be the measure of 
our love. 


“We have China enough at 
home.’’ God bless 
all those who are 

“China enoughstriving for His 
at home.” Kingdom, — whose 
lives are consumed 

with a zeal for His 

House; vet such an excuse does 


not free us from the duty of extend- 
ing the faith to the sheep outside 
the fold. Since His coming 
humanity is linked together; we are 
bound to one another and to Him, 
purchased by His Redemption, and 
the bond is sealed in His Blood; 
we are united by one common des- 
tiny. by virtue of the same parent- 
hood, by virtue of the Blood that 
healed and united us; we are not 
truly His followers if we are in- 
different to His cause; it is not 
enough to seek our own sanctifica- 
tion; we must strive to bring others 
within the reach of His Redemption 
and extend His love in the souls 
of men. This is the sign, the ulti- 
mate test of whether we really care, 
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As the immortal soul is more 
precious than the 
body, so is the 

Conversion is the charity which 
work of grace. labours for the 
salvation of souls 
more urgent and 
pressing. Surely, there is no more 
heart-rending or more  up-lifting 
thought for any human being, 
struggling and conscious of its weak- 
ness and anxious to make repara- 
tion for the past, than to realise 
that this tremendous power of 
glorifying God is within the reach 
of every human soul. Prayer for 
the missions will widen and deepen 
our own spiritual lives and make us 
more appreciative of the good things 
of Christ. By this prayer we can 
attain to the unselfish heart and 
the Christlike mind. Every prayer 
that is said for the Mission will 
bear fruit, for it is a prayer that 
is one with the mind of the Church 
and united with the broken cry of 
our dying Lord on Calvary. In the 
strange economy of God’s dealing 
with men it is the surest guarantee 
for securing the faith at home, for 
““it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. ”’ 


In the countries where religion 
grew narrow, or parochial, or even 
national, the faith has declined. 
To be keen for the missions means 
to be spiritually alive. It means 
walking in the world of God, in holy 
fear and gratitude for the gifts He 
has bestowed. If we never give a 
thought or a prayer to the wander- 
ing sheep going pastureless in the 
deserts of paganism, we miss the 
full meaning of His vigil in the 
Blessed Sacrament and of His 
Sacraments which were given for 
all men. It is vain for us to boast 
of our pride in Ireland’s ancient 
faith, to recall the glory of her 
missionaries, if we are dead to that 
call of Christ which sent those pas- 
sionate adventurers of the Cross 
over the pagan world in quest of 
souls. Not in the power of Im- 
perial: Rome nor in the wisdom of 
Athens, but in the grace that flows 
from the bleeding Heart does sal- 
vation come to men. Our Lord has 
left His cause in our hands. The 
intimate act by which a soul re- 
cognises its Saviour which is called 
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conversion, comes not through 
wealth, or eloquence, or intellect: 
it depends on the secret workings 
of His grace which is obtained by 
prayer and Sacraments. 


Japanese at a card game. 


We therefore wish to 
organise the won- 
derful energies of 
‘‘ Feed my lambs, the faith in Ireland 
Feed my sheep.” into a Crusade of 

Prayer on behalf 

of the Missions. 
A prayer from the man working in 
the field for the priests who are 
painfully preparing the ground for 
the living seed of Christ will sanc- 
tify the labour of his hands. The 
prayers of the little children will 
ascend to the throne of God to 
obtain for the priests the patience 
and the self-denying spirit they 
need in their difficult task. © The 
prayers of those who suffer pain are 
most mighty, and most like the 
prayers of Christ Himself. Such 
prayers will fall like dew upon some 
arid soul in heathendom. As thick 
as the falling leaves in a November 
wood, they daily pass from life to 
death. What better guarantee can: 
we have against the day when we 
must all appear before Christ to 


would 


ce 3 


A new Chureh in China, 
answer for our lives, than to lay up 
treasure in Heaven, by praying and 
working for the redemption of 


man. Whatever success our Mis- 
Sion may achieve or has achieved 
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will come only through prayer ang 
self-denial—this is Christ’s way; 
there is no other. : 


Therefore we appeal for organised 
help in this vital matter of prayer 
so that devotion to the missions may 

become as vital a 


A Crusade of thing in our Catho- 


Prayer. lic lives as, say, 
our devotion to the 
Holy Souls. Both spring from the- 


same fountain—the glory of God 
and the love of our neighbour. 

We would appeal then (a) to the 
Directors of confraternities to bri 
this important duty before their 
members. To be _ practical, we 
would humbly make the following 
suggestions : 


1. That confraternities offer a 
common prayer for the missions 
~at their meetings. 


2. That members be asked to 
offer their Communions for ‘this 
intention. 3 ; 

3. That the custom of saying 
a prayér for the work be intro- 
duced into every home at the 
nightly rosary. 


(b) We would ask the Superiors 
of schools and convents and teachers 
to interest the young minds in this 
cause of Christ, to bring home to 
them frequently the need of prayer 
for such an object, and to train 
them to some daily acts of self- 
denial that God may bless both 
priests and people in the pagan 
lands. We would ask: 


1. That the children be taught 
first to say a prayer, morning and 
evening, for this intention. 


2. That they practise some act 
of self-denial every day for this 
object. 


3. That they frequently offer 
Communion, Stations of the 
Cross, and other prayers for all 
the intentions of the Mission. 


All who pray will become bene- 
factors of our Mission, and_ will 
share in the 1,500 Masses which are 
offered every year by our Priests for 
all who help in the work. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER IS ANOTHER MISSION FRIEND AND HELPER. 
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(Special to Tor Far East.) 


September 5th, 1921. 


EWSPAPERS 
and letters ar- 
riving in Han 
Yang during 
the past month 
have been tell- 
ing us of the 
heat wave that 
has passed over 
Europe and 
America. Our 

SE friends in those 
continents have our sympathy. We 
know what it is. Here in Central 
and Southern China it is not merely 
a ““ wave,’’ but a regular “ sea.’’ 
Two typhoons, early in August, 
passing along the coast, and doing 
considerable damage, especially in 
Shanghai, made themselves felt, 
strange to say, agreeably, in Han 
Yang. A few days of wind and rain 
has brought down the temperature, 
and at present we are feeling com- 
fortable, and can sleep well at night. 
During August the thermometer re- 
gistered 88 degrees. 


Owing to the heavy rains in late 
spring and early summer the waters 
of the Yangtze and Han reached the 
highest water mark 
on record in July. 
Serious flooding is 
reported from all 
the cities bordering 
the Yangtze. Even 
Han Yang, which was considered 
safe, became in parts a second 
Venice. On 15th August Father 
Quinlan and Father Ranaghan, when 
returning from the opening of the 
first Catholic church inside the city 
walls, found themselves in an 
awkward position. They entered 
the city that morning by the West 


Big floods in 
many places. 


Gate. Wishing to make the circle, 
they returned by the East Gate, and 
found the way through the part of 
the city outside the walls and along 
the Yangtze under water to the 
depth of two feet. Rickshaws got 
them out of the difficulty. 


The feast of the Assumption 
marks another advance by the Mis- 
sion. During the month of May, 
after many at- 
tempts, we were at 


acitiog : opened |..:4 enabled to buy 
within the Gity oroperty inside the 
Walls, i = 


city walls of Han 
Yang. On account 
of the great congestion it is easy to 
understand how very difficult it 
would be to get suitable property 
for a church and church buildings. 
Our Chinese friends, however, came 
to the rescue, and now we are the 


owners of two very suitable pieces of 
property fronting the main street 
just a few yards from the West 
Gate. Carpenters and masons 
under the direction of Father 
O'Doherty pulled down the parti- 
tions in the large dwelling house, 
and put in windows. Benches were 
made by the same carpenters, and 
one of the little altars from the 
oratory here was carried and placed 
in position by the coolies. On that 
morning, and every Sunday since, it 
is well filled with ardent Christians 
and catechumens, who are delighted 
beyond measure to have a church of 
their own in this stronghold of 
paganism. One of the houses is 
being prepared as a residence for 
Father O’Doherty, and another is 
being made into a school for young 
boys. These will all serve their 
purpose until such times as we are 
in a position to erect the proper 
buildings. 


On Tuesday, 23rd August, Fathers 
McHugh, O’Doherty and MeGuin- 
ness set out for a short vacation, to 

Kuling, the magni- 

ficent summer re- 

A rest for some sort on a moun- 
of the priests. tainside which has 
been established by 

Protestant —_Mis- 

sionaries. We expect them back in 
a short time ready for a hard year’s 
work in their respective parishes. 


Eee 


A journey by a city wall in China, 
WHEN YOU HAVE READ THE “ FAR EAST,” 


PLEASE GIVE IT TO A FRIEND. 
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A Chinese woman Catechist at 
her work. 


Doubtless you will hear more about 
Kuling in the near future. Some of 
the letters arriving in Han Yang 
from there make us feel we would 
like to change places. 


On Monday, 29th August, our 
schools re-opened in Han Yang 
with, as we anticipated, increased 


numbers among 
Schools | the larger boys in 
re-opened. the advanced 
school. All the 


younger boys have not yet returned, 
as some of them are still in the 
country with relatives. During the 
two previous weeks Father Quinlan 
was kept busy. Books should be 
bought; new benches provided for 
the schools; time-tables drawn up, 
and many other things procured 
which are incidental to the opening 
of a school year. Two substantial 
goals were erected in the vacant 
space within the Mission compound. 
The boys are very good with their 
little subscriptions... As in Ireland 
they elect a captain, a treasurer 
and little committee. The hurling 
and football captains are elected, 
and everything is ready for the com- 
ing term’s work. 


—E 


Poor China is in the grip of civil 
war. We are fortunate, and for a 
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A 


while unfortunate, to be located 
within a few miles 
of where some very 
Ware yt oe fioliti fe 
vitter fighting has 
taken plave — be- 
tween the forces of the North and 
South, and have been in a position 
to observe some of the tactics em- 
ployed by the Chinese in the arts of 
war. It would hardly reyvire the 
services of a war correspondot to 
report on the doings in this vicinity, 
for we have been able to glean more 
information as to what has been 
transpiring at the front lines than 
if we had been actually there. 
Every day brings several soldiers to 
our dispensary here for treatment, 
and a little questioning of these 
men produces some very valuable 
information, which even the news- 
papers do not obtain. 


The Civil 


The cities of Hankow, Han Yang 
and Wuchang, commonly referred 
to as the Wu-Han cities, were the 

objectives of the 

Southern troops; 

wiles are a atin (HOT, salculsied 
ceive that, if they could 
‘ capture Wuéhang. 

the capital of 

Hupeh Province, and the main bul- 
wark of the Pekin government in 
this part of the country, the 
march to Pekin would be easy. 
It seems, however, that during 
the past few days some sort 


of a truce has been signed be- 
tween the warring factions, so that 
hostilities have practically ceased, 
at least for the moment. It looks 
as though our little compound here 
is enjoying now a little more safety 
than it has had for the past few 
months, for which we are indeed 
thankful. 

The civil strife has been a great 
scourge to the people of China for 
several years pust. The chief rea- 
son seems to lie in the attempt of 
the Southern factions to overthrow 
the Pekin government and set up 
one of their own. | Whether the 
former are justified in their actions 
is for someone other than us to de- 
bate; but the redemption of China 
lies in the hands of a few good, 
honest Chinese (who as yet have 
not appeared), who have their coun- 
try’s interests at heart, and not 
{heir own. This is a truly remark- 
able country, and with a good, sound 
government there is absolutely no 
reason why China should not take 
its place with the great nations of 
the world. ‘The Church, too, shall 
profit. by any move in the right 
direction. 


On August 21st we celebrated the 
first anniversary of our arrival in 
Han Yang. With the exception of 

Father McHugh, 
Our first Anni-who lives only a 
versary was cele-short distance up 
brated on Aug.the Han _ River, 
21st. and who came 

down here, the 
priests celebrated the day in their 
own parishes. Here in Han Yang 
we had a solemn Te Deum after 
Benediction in the evening to thank 
God for His wonderful goodness to 
us during the year. May we ask 
our friends to thank Him also, and 
to continue their prayers for future 
success of this Mission and for the 
conversion of China. 


Ma’p moe MALL Eifleocap an Spsn, 
ip magi ’P Tol Le O14 weap an LA. 
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IRISH MISSION CELEBRATE 1,500 MASSES A YEAR FOR BENEFACTORS. ARE YOU 
A PARTICIPATOR IN THOSE GREAT SPIRITUAL ADVANTAGES? 
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Father Galvin Describes a Journey 


up the Great Yangtze River. 


By REV. E. GALVIN. 


TEAMING up the river from 
Nanking, the Province of 
Kiang Su is passed, and we 


It partakes largely of the 
same character as Kiang 
Su, being a vast level plain 
stretching north from the 


Yangtze for hundreds of miles to the’ 


borders of Chili. Like Kiang Su, it has 
little or no mineral wealth, but its soil 
is very fertile and supports a dense 
population. The portion of the Province 
lying south of the river is rugged and 
hilly, with numerous deep and fertile 
valleys, which produce cotton, wheat, 
rice and tea. The best tea in China is 
grown in southern Ngan Wae, Border- 
ing the river on the south is a vast 
undulating plain which rises with a 
gentle slope to the mountains in the 
distance. This region is beautifully 
wooded, well cultivated and densely 
populated; hundreds of men are at 
work in the fields, and there is an air 
of industry and prosperity which one 
misses lower down the river. 

The first stop our steamer makes in 
the Ngan Wae province, is at Wu Hu. 
We did-not pull in to the wharf, as the 
water was not of sufficient depth; we 
tied up to a large hulk which is 
anchored in mid-stream. I had not, 
therefore, an opportunity of going 
ashore, but seen from the steamer 


Wu Hu appears to be a prosperous city. 
It has several European buildings, 
built of red and grey brick, and 
roofed with red tiles. A large pagoda, 
which reminds one of our Irish round 
towers, rises from a little eminence, at 
a short distance from the river bank. 
Farther back is the Catholic church, 
neatly situated, on a gentle knoll. It 
is a large, substantial, cruciform build- 
ing, with little pretentions to architec- 
tural style. 
While we lay at anchor here 
a crowd of women beggars put out from 
the shore in little tubs 

which were not more than six feet in 
diameter. They used short paddles 
and square pieces of boards to propel 
their crazy-looking crafts, which one 
imagined would turn turtle at any 
moment and hurl their occupants into 
the water. But no such accident oc- 
curred, and soon they pulled alongside, 
grasped the cables by which our 
steamer was moored to the hulk and 
kept up a continuous howl for money. 
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enter Ngan Wae Province. - 


bales 
ot 


Oxen with weoden carts in North China. 


In a moment or two all the passengers 
were hanging over the rail, staring in 
blank astonishment at those strange 


crafts, wondering how they were able 
to keep afloat in spite of the swift 
current, avd pitving the poverty of 


their crews, their miserable appearance 
and their nakedness. Several coins 
were dropped into the tubs, and many 
more missed the mark and went into 
the water. Our passengers were very 
charitably disposed, and it was a 
“red-letter day ’’ for the beggars, but 


Ordinations at Dalgan Park. 


no matter how much they got, they did 


not seem satisfied, and kept constantly 
pleading for more. 


I was most anxious te photograph these 
strange crafts and their still 
stranger crews, 


but as they lay so close in under the 
steamer I found it was impossible. 
One of the lady skippers quickly 
divined my difficulty, and by a series of 
gestures and signs signified her willing- 
ness to pull out from the steamer and 
get within range of my gun. This 
service, of course, was to be paid for in 
hard cash. She passed the word to the 
other tubs,—evidently she was a per- 
son of some authority, and the result—- 
well, here they are and you can judge 
for yourself. 

At several small towns up the river 
we took Chinese passengers on board. 
When our steamer drew close to a 
town, the signal ‘‘ slow down’ was 
given, and a Chinese junk, usually 
filled with people, put off from the 
shore, and was floated down stream. 
As she came close a cable was thrown 
from the steamer, grasped by the 
men who stood at the stern of the 
junk and made fast. The steamer 
had not stopped; she had merely 
slowed down, and the junk, when 
suddenly made fast, began a series of 
jig-dances which threatened at any 
moment to precipitate its occupants 
into the water. A ladder was then 
let down from the lower deck of the 
steamer, and the bustle, confusion 
and noise began. . 


There was apparently ne law of the 
: road. 


Some clambered up and some slid 
down pell-mell into the junk. Every- 
body was shouting and yelling, and 
apparently striving to make all the 


noise possible. Some shouted ‘‘ man 
man-tee’’? (take your time), and 
others yelled ‘‘ quai quai-tee’’ (get 


down quickly). Baggage and bundles 
and baskets were hurled over-board 
into the junk. Very often they came 
rudely in contact with the passengers 
who had already made the descent, but 
beyond making a wry face and vigor- 
ously rubbing the injured part, there 
was no protest whatever. They evi- 
dently looked.on all this as being on the 
bill-of-fare, and took it in the best of 
good nature. 
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For about five minutes all were in a 
frenzy of excitement, and during that 
time the women passengers who wished 
to get off, stood by in absolute silence, 
with a tense look on their faces. Then 
when all the men had gone off, their 
turn came to ‘shoot the rapids,”’ 
and they made the descent with a 
rapidity that was positively astonish- 
ing, thanks to two husky Chinese who 
stood at the head of the gangway. 

Then all was quiet, save for the deep 
murmur of conversation and _ the 
occasional laugh that rose from that 
mass of humanity packed so closely to- 
gether in the junk. Looking down at 
them I could not help thinking that 
they were far happier, perhaps, than 
my travelling companions who were 
dressed in up-to-date tailored suits and 
displayed the latest modes. 

_The Shipping Company does not deal 
directly with these Chinese passengers. 
It sells the second and third-class space 
to some Chinese for a lump sum, and 
_allows him to put as many passengers 
as he pleases on board. The result is 
that these Chinese passengers are 
huddled together in a manner pitiable 
to see. Only comparatively few have 
bunks, and these are merely plain 
planks. 


They bring along their own bed clothing 


which consists usually of a kind of 
blanket padded with cotton, and fix 
their own beds to suit their own tastes. 
The majority lay down near their 
baggage, which is piled up in any place 
convenient on the deck, and get what 
sleep they can. Several others seem 
to be on for doing business, and their 
wares, which consist of fruit, sweets, 
cigarettes, Chinese tobacco and sun- 
dries, may be seen displayed on tables 
at various coigns of vantage. Others 
run card tables, and around these one 
may always see a large crowd of deeply 
interested spectators. 


They are on the whole a cheery crowd, 


and pass the time in chatting and play- 
ing harmless games. It is regrettable 
that better accommodation is not pro- 
vided for them, but poverty commands 
nothing, and is content with little. 

The more one studies these good- 
natured folk, the more the impression 
is forced on one that they are a people 
who have been sorely wronged. Let us 
hope that their future will be brighter 
than their past, and let us strive to 
make it so. : 


A REMARKABLE LETTER. 


Father Galvin received the following 
letter from an American doctor, a 
convert from Presbyterianism :— 

Dear FatHer Gavin, 

It was a very pleasant surprise to 
receive your interesting letter from the 
St. Columban’s Mission. I have been 
interested in this Mission for the past 
year and a half, and have’ been contri- 
buting little mites until recently when 
T decided to do the greatest act of my 
life in founding a Burse. 

In February the thought came to me 
one night that I should found a Burse 
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in honour of my Patron Saint, St. 
Francis de Sales. I could not sleep for 
thinking about it. I knew it could not 
be from Satan, for the great Saint wag 
instrumental in converting many thou- 
sand Calvinists, and you know they are 
as fixed in their beliefs as the pagans 
are in paganism. I can testify to this, 
for I am a convert from Presbyterian 
faith, which was a miracle of grace. It 
was this thought of doing something to 
honour my Patron Saint whom I hed 
for twenty-seven years almost whoily 
forgotten, that first caused me to con- 
sider a Burse. 

Secondly, I thought by concentrating 
my gifts on something that would be 
lasting I could accomplish more in tie 
end. 

My third reason in founding a Burse 
for the education of Priests for the 
foreign missions, was the thought ex- 
pressed in Ps. 115, ‘‘ What shall I 
render to the Lord for all the things 
that He has rendered to me.’’ 1! must 
supply the insufficiency by sending 
priests to offer up to the Eternal 
Father the living Host of His only be- 
gotten Son in the Holy Sacrament. 


This is a big undertaking to raise 
$3,000.00 now under present conditions. 
But by sacrificing my summer vacation 
| shall be able to do so, though it may 
take a year or two. My note of $2,750.00 
will bear 8 per cent. interest after this 
year. It is fully protected by 
securities worth three times my note. 
So the St. Francis de Sales Burse will 
function after this year, and I hope the 
prayers of the great Saint will abun- 
dantly bless the Burse. ; 

I am glad to hear you have a doctor 
who has made the sacrifice to offer his 
services gratis for the sick. Every 
Missionary should have medical train- 
ing. . 
i am enclosing herewith my photo- 
graph, and ask you to keep it for the 
first priest who shall be assi ned to St. 
Francis de Sales Burse. Please allow 
me to wish you and all the priests in 
your Vicariate, wonderful success, per- 
fect health and long lives. 


Sincerely yours, 


A Catholic Mission Compoune in China, showing Church and Schools. 
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THE CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE. 


E wish to bring under 
the notice of our readers 
The Church Unity 
Octave, which has for 
its object, according 
to the brief of Our 
Holy Father, Benedict 
XY., ‘The concord of 
Christian rulers, the ex- 
tirpation of heresies, 
the conversion of sinners 
and the exaltation of our 

Holy Mother the Church.’’ The Octave 
originated with the Society of the 
Atonement under the direction of 
Father Francis, an American priest, 
in 1908. By a brief of His Holiness 
Pope Benedict XV., in February, 1916, 
its observance has been extended to the 
universal Church Its aim is to pray for 
the return of all heretics and_schis- 
matics to the one fold of Peter and for 
the missionary conquest of the entire 
world for Christ. 


The Octave extends from the feast of 
St. Peter’s Chain, January 18th, to the 
Conversion of St. Paul, January 25th. 
A plenary indulgence has been granted 
by the Holy Father to everyone of the 
faithful who, on the first or last day of 
the Octave, shall receive Holy Com- 
munion under the usual conditions. 

The following prayers are to be re- 
cited daily during the Octave :— 

Antiphon. That they all may be One, 
as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee; 
that they may also be one with Us; that 
the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent Me. St. John xvii. 21. 

V. I say unto thee that thou art 
Peter. 

R. And upon this Rock I will build 
My Church. 


Prayer. . 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who saidst unto 
Thine Apostles : peace I leave with you, 
My peace I give unto you; regard not 
our sins, but the faith of Thy Church, 
and grant unto her that peace and 
unity which are agreeable to Thy Will, 
Who livest and reignest God for ever 
and ever. Amen. 
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EPIPHANY—OR HOW THE GLAD 
TIDINGS GO. 


Li-min was a Buddhist maiden; at 
least her father, a wealthy merchant 
favoured Buddhism, and in her child 
days Li-min had been instructed in the 
religious literature of the East by a 
grave and reverend Lama who hed 
taken pains to instil into her baby 
heart the love of those higher things 
which Buddhist philosophy preaches. 
Many a tale did the Lama tell the dark- 
eyed little maiden of virgins pure and 
beautiful espoused by gods and bearing 
sons who worked wonders. There was 
Maha-Mahai, the maiden mother of the 
divine Buddha; there was Lhamagi- 
pool, the nymph of whom was born the 
god Fo who was to save mankind, and 
there was Heou-Tsi himself, ‘‘ the son 
of heaven,’’ born of a virgin in a cold 
and deserted cave where lambs and oxen 
warmed his shivering limbs with their 
odorous breath. 

“Do the gods love virgins better 
than married people?’’ she demanded 
suddenly one day, her piercing black 
eyes fixed searchingly on his. 

“Tt is even so,’ answered the old 
ascetic, glad to get such a seed in the 
heart of a maid. 

“Then I will never marry,’’ she an- 
nounced decisively, while the old Lama 
listened with an expressionless coun- 
tenance. ‘‘I will never take a hus- 
band,’’ she repeated. ‘‘I will be like 
Maha-Mahai, and the nymph, and the 
virgin of the cave; then perhaps when 
I am grown up good and beautiful some 
god will look on me and make me his 
bride,’ and she clapped her hands 
gleefully. 

“‘The house of Buddhist maidens in 
Min-Tsi no longer flourishes,’’ thought 
the wise old Lama. ‘‘ The years pass 
swiftly, and the daughter of Yang-Loh 
will have a goodly portion.” 


II. 


Now she is sixteen, the Lama is dead 
and Li-min’s faith in ‘the Living 
Buddha ’’ has died with him; never- 
theless the seed that he set has already 
fructified. She stood in the dreaded 
presence of her father, fearful, but firm. 
“‘T have accepted Wang-Yung’s offer 
for you,’’? he said_tersely. 

‘"Alas, my father, I cannot wed; 
indeed, I cannot wed,’’ she assured him 
timidly, not daring to lift her eyes. The 
father looked a trifle bewildered, as 
well he might, for no daughter of the 
East may ever resist her parent’s dis- 
posal of her in marriage. 

‘What fool-talk is this?” he asked 
angrily ; then an idea seemed to strike 
him, and he continued in a_ gentler 
tone: ‘‘ Mean you to join the Buddhist 
Sisterhood in the monastery of Min- 


By EITHNE. 


Tsi? The Lama mentioned something of 
that to me long since, I believe,’’ for 
such a settlement would be as honour- 
able as marriage in the eyes of a 
haughty family. 

‘Nor that, father,’’—her voice was 
scarcely audible; then a sudden bold- 
ness seizing her, her words rang out 
fearlessly. ‘How can JI worship 
Buddha?” she cried; ‘‘ Buddha is dead 
and passed away; he comes no more, 
and think you his man-made images 
know aught of the incense sticks we 
offer them! (Can senseless blocks have 
knowledge or power to help or hinder 
us! 

He was not sufficiently zealous to re- 
sent the blasphemy, so she went on fer- 
vently, ‘‘ No, no, there must be a God 
Who lives and watches, Who knows and 
pities us. Him only can ] love and cling 
to. Sometimes,” she sighed, ‘‘ I think 
I hear His whisper in my heart, but He 
is hidden, aud 1 know not where to find 
Him,” and breaking down she wept bit- 


terly. “The Lamu’s teaching has 
crazed your brain, girl,” the practical 
merchant remarked contemptuously ; 


then rising to end ihe interview, ‘ 


go,’’ he said, ‘‘ to give to Wang-Yung’s 
messengers the gitts of my acceptance.” 

“ Father,” she cried, ‘ father,’ and 
forgetting her habitual reserve she 
clung to him appealingly. But he shook 
her off so roughly that she stumbled 
and fell heavily forward. Yang-Loh 
strode angrily out, but Li-min lay 
motionless upon the ground. 

For weeks poor Li-min tossed on a 
hospital bed in all the agonies of brain 
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fever. She raved about a God who hid 
from her, and about a Virgin who kept 
calling her, but she could not find the 
God, and she could not reach the Vir- 
gin, and she filled the place with bitter 
lamentations. Through the influence of 
Chow, an old servant of his household, 
and secretly a Christian, Yang-Loh had 
been reluctantly persuaded to entrust 
his daughter to the care of the Foreign 
Hospital, for her illness was beyond the 
skill of the native physicians. _And as 
Sister Columbanus sat listening day 
after day to the girl’s wanderings, until 
bit by bit all the story of her soul’s an- 
guish was unfolded to her, she rejoiced 
to know that, for the sake of this one 
stray lamb, God had chosen her and 
called her here to the ends of the earth. 
She adored His Providence; she mar- 
velled at His ways. This morning, 
though very weak, it was evident that 
Li-min had regained perfect conscious- 
ness. “Be comforted, little one,” 
whispered the Sister joyfully ; ‘¢ there 
is, indeed, a God Who lives and loves 
us. He is Our Father and Jesus is His 
Son; He has sent me to bring you these 
glad tidings.”’ ‘‘ Who is Jesus ?”’ asked 
the sick girl dully; this was surely an- 
other of the Lama’s tales, though some- 
how she seemed to have forgotten it. 

“ Jesus is the Son of the Living God, 
born of the Virgin Mary in a cave near 
the city of Bethlehem.”’ For_an instant 
the solemn words caught the listener’s 
attention; then a weary expression 
crossed her countenance, and _ she 
exclaimed listfully : 

‘Oh, yes, it is another of the Lama’s 
romances—A God’s Son bora of a Vir- 
gin; but Jesus is dead, too, and passed 
away like Buddha and Fo and all the 
rest of them.’’ 

“But no,’’? smiled the Irish Sister 
reassuringly, ‘‘ for Jesus still lives and 
dwells amongst us.’’ 

The sick girl leaped to a sitting pos- 
ture: ‘Tell me, tell me,’’ she cried ex- 
citedly, ‘‘ your look, your smile assure 
me that you hold some wondrous secret 
you would share with me.” She 
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stretched out her hands imploringly. 

ell aware that her patient’s physical 
malady had its roots in the disappointed 
strivings of a fettered spirit, Sister 
Columbanus began to explain to her the 
truth that should make her free. Briefly 
and in simple language she related the 
story of the Creation, the Fall, the Re- 
demption and the Resurrection, and Li- 
min drank in those words of living truth 
as the thirsty soil absorbs the showers 
that feed it. “Oh, if I might find Him,’’ 
she exclaimed, “ if I might find Him!” 


III. 

It was the Feast of the Epiphany. 

‘She is to be baptized to-night,”’ 
whispered Sister Columbanus, confiden- 
tially, to her new assistant; ‘‘ we have 
made all arrangements with the chap- 
lain; she keeps wasting away, as you 
see, and all our broths and tonics are 
unavailing.’’ 

Both Sisters turned to gaze on the 
Eastern maiden whose thin fingers close 
clasped a Crucifix to her breast, while 
a very rapture of prayer lay on her 
delicate countenance. . 

““ She is dying of weakness,”’ said one. 

‘She is dying of love and longing,”’’ 
said the more discerning. . 

Just then old Chow, the Christian ser- 
vant, was seen approaching, a sorrowful 
look clouding the usual honest cheerful- 
ness of her expression. She bore an or- 
der from her master; he was not satis- 
fied with the account he had received of 
his daughter’s progress. She was to re- 
turn to her home without delay; the 
litter-bearer would soon arrive who had 
been sent to fetch her. Consternation 
seized the Sisters ; in such a crisis where 
did duty lie? The father must have his 
daughter if he so willed, his will was ab- 
solute ; but the Sacraments. How could 
they receive her into the Church, and 

then send her home to die in the midst 
of the ritual of a pagan household ? 
And after all was it certain she would 
die? And if she recovered was she not 
betrothed to a pagan, and would not 
her father rigorously insist on the com- 
pletion of the contract ? 
In their perplexity, they consulted 

Chow, ‘‘ what would she suggest ?’’ 

She suggested that Li-min be immedi- 
ately informed of her father’s wishes. 


Li-min only smiled. ‘‘ Even now I 
die,’’ she answered them, ‘ for while 
you thought I slept, I saw, indeed, the 
Virgin of the Cave who graciously told 
me that her Son loved me and that soon 
He would come and take me to Him- 
self. ‘* Wash me, Sister,’’ she pleaded, 
‘“wash me in the waters that cleanse, 
that I may meet Him undefiled.” 

Still they hesitated; had she really 
seen the Blessed Virgin; might it not 
have been only a dream? A messenger 
entered, the servants of Yang-Loh were 
without; ‘‘was their young mistress 
ready to accompany them to the house 
of her father ?”’ 

Li-min understood the import of the 
message. Sitting up with sudden 
energy, and with hands and eyes up- 
raised to Heaven she prayed brokenly. 

“Oh, Christ Jesus, Living Son of 
God, whom I have always longed for, 
succour me in this cruel hour, nor per- 
mit my enemies to prevail over me. 
Come to me, Christ, my God, sanctify 
and save me, for I know that Thou hast 
loved me always.’’ The unwonted exer- 
tion was too much for her, and she 
dropped back on her pillow exhausted— 
indeed only the faintest pulse that beat 
in her slender wrist gave token that she 
lived. Bidding the litter-bearers wait, 
old 'Chow hastened to inform her master 
of his daughter’s sad condition. 

When Yang-Loh learned that Li-min 
was actually at the point of death, grief 
and anger seized him. He had for her 
all a parent’s natural tenderness ; he re- 
proached himself for his own share in 
her illness; he had planned for her a 
wealthy union that should bring her 
happiness, and now those Foreign Medi- 
cals said that she was dying. Why 
should she die? How had she been 
treated? He would go and see for him- 
self; alone and unattended he reached 
the hospital. The readiness with which 
he was admitted reassured him some- 
what; such frankness could have no- 
thing to conceal. Father Chang, the 
chaplain, a native priest attached to 
the Mission, conducted him to his 
daughter’s bedside, then discreetly 
withdrew. Father Chang, hastily sum- 
moned, had just received Li-min into 
the Church, and she now lay with eyes 
closed, breathing faintly, an expression 


of utter peace upon her childlike coun- 
tenance. 

Something about her brought to. 
Yang-Loh a feeling of awe. How could 
he know, poor man, that his daughter 
was even then the living tabernacle of 
the Word-made-Flesh, the God Whom 
her baby heart had longed for, and who 
had espoused her to Himself at last? 

She opened her eves and fixed them 
with wonderful serenity on her father’s 
face. Surprised at his own embarrass- 
ment he tried io speak playfully—“ You 
must hasten and get well, child,” he 
smiled, ‘‘ the sen of Wang-Yung counts 
the hours tili ie may make you his 
bride.’’ 

“TT have tound Him Whom my soul 
loveth,’’ she whispered, ‘ Jesus, the 
Incarnate Scn nf the Living God, born 
of the Virgin of Bethlehem.” 

He drew his hand across his brow ina 
dazed sort of wav: “ alas, her mind is: 
wandering,’’ he thought bitterly. But 
she interpreted his look, and faintly, 
and with much effort, but steadily and 
bravely, she told him the story of 
Christianity. ‘ 

He listened like a man in a dream; it 
all seemed so reasonable; what if it 
should be true? What had Buddhism to 
say of the ever-present mystery of Life 
and Death? Some vague theories of 
pre-existences and endless re-incarna- 
tion, but here, so he gathered, was @ 
religion that spoke with clearness and 
authority. Li-min’s voice was failing: 

‘And now TI die,’’ she declared joy- 
ously, “‘ not to be reborn in the body 
of—mayhap a _ butterfly—but to live 
forever in the unveiled presence of my 
God. Jesus,’? she murmured softly, 


““T am ready; bid me come.’” 
And Yang-Loh knew that his daughter 
would speak no more. 
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Vicariate in China. 


By DR. ROBERT FRANCIS. 


Decter Francis is dcing splendid work 
to relieve suffering, but badly hansi- 
capped in not having an X-Ray 
Apparatus and other important hos- 
pital equipment. Our many friends 
who read what he has to say, will, 
we sincerely trust, be able to help him 
in his hard fight against many 
difficulties. 


The month of August with its tropical 
heat, cholera and other summer com- 
plaints, has passed practically without 
any unusual happenings to the per- 
sonnel of our Mission. The good Lord 
was with us all and spared us. jor, 
besides the danger of the summer here, 
we were in the midst of the fighting be- 
tween the rival factions most of the 
time, yet our friendship which was ex- 
tended to these poor combatants won 
their confidence and respect, and by 

nese means kept us safe. 

It was an unusually busy month. We 
have treated in our dispensary and sur- 
gical room over 1,000 patients, the 
majority of whom were wounded sol- 
diers from the fighting front, and little 
children, many of whom were brought 
in such pitiable condition from all dis- 
tances that a heart of stone would turn 
to sympathy and tears. Many of these 
poor little sufferers were beyond hope 
of human aid, and all we could do for 
them was to administer Baptism instead 
of medicine, and let them pass into the 
Great Beyond. 

What a pity it is that we cannot gather 
all these poor suffering innocent chil- 
dren into our fold, and give them the 
proper and necessary care and rearing 
which would save so many of them? 
But it will take years before this can 
be done; it will require many churches, 
schools, hospitals and personnel with 
unlimited sacrifices on their part to do 
this work effectively. Our experience 
here amongst them has proved this 
beyond a doubt. We must expand and 
must be provided with funds and those 
necessaries which will help us to carry 
on this work successfully. Instances 
like the wounded soldiers with bullets 
in their bodies or shattered bones, could 
have been more effectively treated with 
the aid of an g-ray apparatus. Still, 
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we have done the best we could without 
it, hoping that our friends in America 
and Ireland are not forgetting my for- 
mer urgent appeal for this crying need 
here. Please God it may soon be forth- 
coming. 


The Cry of the Children. 


Those poor, innocent children, brought 
in a dying condition, or some with a 
slight ray of hope, could also have been 
saved had we been prepared to take 
charge of such cases, and with a suitable 
place where they might receive proper 
attention. How it cuts one’s heart to 
hear their pitiful cry, as with feeble 
little hands extended towards us, with 
scarcely audible tones, mingled with 
pain and tearful sobbing, they cry to 
us, ‘‘Save us, save us.’’ Yet we could do 
but little, but pray for their salvation 
and peaceful death. How many of you, 
dear readers, mothers and fathers, have 
witnessed many similar scenes? Per- 
haps it might have been in your own 
homes, of course, under better condi- 
tions ; how heart-rending when you may 
have stood with grief at the bedside of 
your dying beloved child! What a piti- 
ful appeal there was in those dying, yet 


expressively appealing innocent eyes, 
and the dying voice, “ papa! mamma! 
I want to live, help me, help me,” and 
yet there you stood, speechless with 
grief and tear-dimmed eyes and broken 
heart in the presence of your physician, 
who has faithfully resorted to every- 
thing known to him which could save 
his patient, and failed. Your loved one 


has answered the higher call, and passed 


to Life Eternal, leaving “you an ever- 
lasting memory of the last agony and 
the child’s pleading for existence. 

These are only a few of those daily 
pitiful cases which come to us, and are 
pictured here before you. I am speaking 
from facts, and know that you have a 
heart and will understand how I must 
feel in instances like these, especially 
when I find myself handicapped in 
many ways, and must stand there 
powerless and unable to help because of 
the want of those particular life-saving 
necessities. Is it not enough? 

Ineed funds, a well-equipped hospital 
and an g-ray apparatus to meet those 
extreme cases as they arise, and I 
assure you they are many. With your 

ind co-operation, please God, we will 
soon be able to deal with them. 


EVERY NEW READER IS ANOTHER FRIEND AND BENEFACTOR. 
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Q 
NEWS. 


We come to mention one of the big- 
gest factors that went to make up the 
atmosphere of novelty in the early days 
of our term. It was, of course, the ab- 


sence of our Seniors of last year. No 
longer were they our fellow-students. 
Priests of God for ever, they had 
finished their Dalgan days and were 
even now preparing to go on the long 
pilgrimage for Christ. During those first 
days one could not but think of them. 
To see our last year’s Third Divines 
now installed as Fourths, with all the 
responsibilities of the final year on their 
broad shoulders—to see Bob, now 
Senior of the House in succession to 
Father ‘Charlie, casting a paternal look 
over his little flock; to listen in vain 
for the well-known voices amongst the 
threes and fours walking down the 
avenue in the sunlight of an autumn 
morning; all this could not but remind 
us of the esrarades who were no longer 
of us. ‘their camans would swing and 
whirl with ours no more on the hurling- 
field. Wather Charlie’s voice would no 
longer be heard reciting the prayers in 
the Oratory. For now he and his com- 
panions had become merged in the 
ever-growing number of those whom we 
remembered when we prayed ‘‘ pro 
fratribus nostris absentibus . . . Salvos 
fac servos tuos, Deus meus.”’ 


Our Thoughts Foliow those that are 
Gone. 

Yet though we could not but miss our 
comrades of last year, as each year we 
have missed our comrades, we could not 
regret their going. Rather did we joy 
in it with them, and on their being ad- 
vanced to the priesthood, and on their 
going forth as missionaries with the 
old, the great commission, we followed 
them with our congratulations and our 
prayers. 

On the Feast of Our Lady’s Nativity 
everyone’s thoughts flew to Cobh, 
whence our band of eight priests were 
departing en route for China. And 
when afterwards we heard of the won- 
derful kindness which the people of 
Cobh showed to these our comrades, our 
gratitude went out to their warm and 
generous hearts. 

Last year, one had the difficult task 
of deciding one’s residence. It was left 
to each to choose either the House or 
the Huts, a share in the massive grey 
building that is the kernel of Dalgan or 
a billet in the suburbs, the red-roofed, 
one-storeyed greater Dalgan that lies 
away among the trees and lawns and 
leaf-strewn paths. This year, it was a 
relief to find that the responsibility of 
making the decision was no longer on 
our shoulders. Before our arrival, the 
Powers that Be had allotted our habi- 
tations, in this way preventing delays 
and complications. For the most part, 


pune altel Shia, 
Huge Chinese characters cut into the 


mountain-side in Shantung Province. 


we found that last year’s hut-dwellers 
were back in their old homes, and that 
the men who dwelt previously in the 
house were also reinstated, while the 
new arrivals were distributed variously. 
A sign of our increasing numbers was 
the requisitioning of another hut. 
There was no difficulty in filling it 
either, as you would realise if ‘you 
passed along at nights and saw its 
brightly-lit windows. 

Last year one went to the huts feel- 
ing like an adventurer or like a scientist 
making a great experiment. This year, 
however, the little avenue of grey- 
walled dwellings is by no means re- 
garded as a terra incognita. The ex- 
perience of the last twelve months and 
also the proximity of G.H.Q.—that is 
the Offices (including, of course, those 
of the Far East)—have given Hut- 
land a highly respectable status. Still 
the rival claims of House and Huts are 
often debated across the tea table or 
around the walks. Many there are who 
praise the House, where one loses no 
time in journeyings, but is always near 
to the Oratory, the class-halls and the 
other centres of assembly. But the 
Hut-men, remembering the wee quiet 
room in the woods, with its dark green 
curtain, its neat shelving, and its wide 
windowful of starry night-sky, remains 
content, unmoved by all the arguments 
advanced by the lovers of solid brick 
and stone. 


And the Chinese is Coming Back. 


When the silent days of the Retreat 
(a little word, en passant, of grateful 
recognition to its Conductor) were over, 
Dalgan began to hum in real earnest. 
Theology and Scripture and Canon Law 
and the rest of them—back they came 
as fresh as ever. And we must not 
omit ‘Chinese. It came back even 
fresher than ever. Oh, those wonderful 
Little Yellow Books! Invaluable for 
mind and memory training! Become a 
fluent linguist by our method! Send 


a postcard to-day for particulars. 
Do you want to start a League? 
Why, Bob is the man for the task. He 
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4s organising his Hurling League with 
as much zest as ever. He is like Nanki 
Poo with his little lists. You wake up 
some morning, not exactly to find your- 
self famous, but to find your name on 
one of Bob's lists as due to play on a 
League Match at 11.30 sharp. Bob has 
a mental machine of his own, a sort of 
revolving - bookcase - wheel - of -fortune- 
Kaleidoscopic-card-index - Proportional- 
Representation system whereby he jug- 
gles with your name and my name and 
the name of the man across the way and 
makes an infinite series of different 
Hurling teams out of the three of us. 
If you want to start any sort of com- 
bination for any purpose, a League of 
anybodies, a League of nobodies, a 

ague of somebodies, aye, even a 
League of Nations, this is the man for 
you. Address: Bob, the Huts. 

“The time has come, the Walrus said, 
to talk of many things, of ships and 
shoes and sealing-wax, of cabbages and 
kings.”’ _ The Debating Society has 
started its session, and is going to set 
us talking on many a topic. Congratu- 
lations, Mr. Chairman and Committee, 
on your programme and on your initial 
meetings. And a hearty welcome to the 
new members. Already they have en- 
tered the arena, and those who met 
them in rhetorical duelling give testi- 
mony to their prowess. 


‘* Bars of Melody are Hammered Out.” 


An appeal was issued early in the 
term to our vocalists—an appeal not to 
cramp their talents by undue conserva- 
tism. In other words, ‘I gannot sing 
the old songs.’”? That Mr. Chairman’s 
appeal was being responded to was 
brongae home to one by harmonious 
sounds proceeding at various times from 
various rooms where the occupants were 
practising their new songs. Like a gal- 
lant blacksmith each one hammered out 
the bars of melody in his own forge, 
and then at the next concert we had 
the products. And, though we shall 
never forget the songs that tradition 
has already hallowed, songs that are 
now sung in China, in America, and in 
Australia, songs that are being sung, 
perhaps, this moment on some Pacific 
liner as it ploughs its way through the 
dark waves, songs sung always with 
memories of Dalgan where they were 
first heard, still we were glad to add to 
our store. And, in the bootroom of a 
morning, now, you will hear the new 
and the old song with careless impar- 
tiality to the rhythmic accompaniment 
of energetic brushing and scraping. 


We are very grateful te the 

Brothers and Sisters all over 

the country who have 

promised us such splendid 

co-operation in the Crusade 
of Prayer. 
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THE FAR EAST. 


ZO-SEN, THE LOURDES OF CHINA. 


By REV. A. MacARDLE. 


NE of the most severe perse- 
cutions which has afflicted the 
Church in ‘China occurred at 
the end of the 60’s. It raged 

most fiercely in the North, and culmi- 
nated in the massacre of several priests 
and brothers, and a band of ten Sisters 
of Charity, including one Irish sister, 


in the city of Tien-tsin. Naturally a 
host of Christians perished, while all 
over Church property was totally de- 
stroyed or given to the flames. The 
South and centre of China also suffered 
in no small degree. The Province of 
JGiang-sou, held by the Jesuit Fathers, 
was no exception, and things assumed 
a still more grave appearance when the 
Mandarin and officials of Shanghai re- 
fused to listen to the appeals for assis- 
tance and protection made by the 
Father Superior of the Jesuits, 
acting in place of the Bishop, 
at that time absent in Europe. On 
this refusal the Father Superior called 
together his priests. At this meeting 
it was determined to commit the whole 
province to the eare of Gur Lady. and 
the fathers moreover vowed that, if 
their province was saved from further 
trouble and loss they weuld erect on 
the hili of Zo-Sen, some 30 miles oui- 
side of Shanghai, a special church dedi- 
cated to Our Lady, Help of Christians, 
and make it a place of pilgrimage. 


Our Lady, Heip of Christians. 


Our Lady did not fail her clients. 
On the morrow the Chinese officials 
called on the Father Superior and in- 
formed him that he need have no fears, 
as they had decided that the Catholic 
priests, their people, and their property 
must be protected, so that no harm 
would befall them. And so it hap- 
pened. From that moment the perse- 


cution ceased, the Christians were in 
no way molested. 

The fathers then began to carry out. 
their vow, and the transformation that 
has been wrought on the barren hill of 
Zo-Sen, the crowds of Christians who 
still go on pilgrimage to this shrine of 
Our Lady, form a continuous fulfilment 
of that vow, an unending act of thanks- 
giving to Our Lady, Help of Christians, 
who over forty years ago showed her- 
self as solicitous for the protection of 
her Chinese children as she was for 
that of the Christians of Europe and 
Pius the Seventh in still earlier times. 
against the Turks, and against Napo- 
leon. 

An Invitation. 


A series of errors and mistakes in 
May of 1916 caused me to hurry off to 
Shanghai on what proved to be a fool’s 
errand. On finding that my haste, and 
even my journey, were useless, I was 
naturally far from pleased with those 
who had blundered. But, ‘°O felix 
culpa.’ The blunder landed me in 
Shanghai just before the feast of Our 
Lady, Help of Christians, thus giving 
me an opportunity of visiting Zo-Sen, 
the Lourdes of China, on the patronal 
feast. On calling on one of the Marist 
Brothers in Shanghai he told me that 
he was going with a little party of 
pilgrims to Zo-Sen for the festival. 
The pilgrims were none other than some 
European scholars from the Brothers’ 
college—some members of their Marian 
Society. He invited me to join them, 
and his invitation was pressed by the 
Jesuit Father, who acts as_ spiritual 
director of the Society, and who would 
hear of no refusal. Needless to say, 
little persuasion was required. Here 
was a pleasant company for the jour- 
ney, the weather promised well, and, 
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above all, when would I again be in 
Shanghai just at the patronal feast? 


Ten Hours in a House-Boat. 


So, on the morning of the 23rd of 
May the boys, accompanied by their 
Director and the Brother, started from 
the city, and about a mile or so outside 
the city I joined them. A short trolly- 
run brought us to Zi-Ka-Wei, where 
i large row-boat, or better, house-boat, 
was waiting. A few prayers were said, 
the flag hoisted, and at 8 o’clock we 
were under way. Canal travelling, as 
a rule, is slow and extremely dull, at 
least when one travels alone. But 
when twenty-five young boys form the 
complement things are slightly dif- 
ferent, and everybody is full of life. 
The whole ‘‘ Voyage” occupied about 
ten hours, but the lively company, the 
games, the meals, and, of course, the 
spiritual exercises (for, after all, this 
was a pilgrimage if a comfortable one) 
kept the time from hanging. The dis- 
tance is supposed to be about thirty 
miles as the bird flies, but unfortu- 
nately the bird’s flight and the boat's 
crawl do not follow the same course. 
A more tantalizing and aggravating 
Tun than this to Zo-Sen would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. The hill of Zo-Sen 
came into view about 2 p.m. Gradu- 
ally the boat approached, until it 
seemed certain we should arrive in an 
hour or so. Then came twists and 
turns in the canal which caused us to 
draw near, then recede, which led us 
right round the hill, evidently to afford 
us a general view from all sides. How- 
ever, at 7 p.m. we were at Zo-Sen, at 
least as close to Zo-Sen as the long 
line of boats (arrived for the feast) 
would permit. 


Kindness and Hospitality. 


The first move was to take all the 
baggage over to the sleeping quarters. 
These quarters were simply an old bar- 
rack. Straw was spread on the earth 
floor, and here the boys and their two 
directors slept. Of course each one 
had to bring his own blanket, etc. I 
was accommodated at the Fathers’ 
house on the hill, and I must say that 
never have I been treated more kindly 
and hospitably. Although there must 
have been some thirty priests there for 
the feast I received as much considera- 
tion as if I had been the only visitor. 
I cannot speak too highly of the cour- 
tesy and attention of -all, especially of 
the venerable Curé and of the Father 
Minister, who, as superior of the whole 
district, makes Zo-Sen his headquarters 
during the month of May. 


Zo-Sen in May. 


The hill of Zo-Sen is the highest of 
a group of low peaks, which are the 
only elevations in an immense tract of 
flat country, covering many square 
miles. The entire hill is now in pos- 
session of the Missionaries. A glance 
at the few surrounding hills reveals 
what must have been the appearance 
of Zo-Sen originally—completely de- 
void of trees or shrubs; indeed, of al- 
most all vegetation. At the present 
time, however, as a result of great care 
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A general view of Cahircon College from the Shannon. 


and labour the hill has a wealth of 
trees and greenery which at the end of 
May are all in their prime. A large, 
massive stone gateway, surmounted by 
an angel (also in stone) forms the main 
entrance. From this a broad avenue, 
bordered by xich shrubbery and shaded 
by overhanging trees, leads to the 
Fathers’ house and to the smaller 
chapel, both erected half-way up the 
hill. On the same level a large square 
has been arranged and contains beau- 
tiful canopied statues of the Sacred 
Heart, Our Lady of Lourdes, and St. 
Joseph. Leaving this square the ave- 
nue becomes two-foid. One road to the 
right ascends direct to the summit of 
the hi!l, assuming the form of a Jong 
stene stairway. ‘The other road to the 
left soon becomes a zig-zag path. 


The Church of the Vow. 

At the opening stands a lovely group 
in white stone, representing the Agony 
in the Garden, with the figure of Our 
Lord and the Conscling Angel. This 
group is the beginning of the Stations 
of the Cross, and at each turn of the 
zig-zag is one of the stations. About 
forty yards separate the stations from 
each other, the last standing close to 
the balustraded steps leading to the 
grand Church of the Vow. Its style is 
Romanesque, I believe (but I speak 
under correction in matters architec- 
tural). The cruciform shape, the 
splendid portico in stone, with plain 
pillars, also in stone, make the building 
notable. The interior is in keeping 
with the magnificent exterior. 


Thousands Receive Holy Communion. 


Practically all the year round the 
Chinese Christians go to Zo-Sen, but 
naturally October and May are the 
months of the pilgrims. A few days 
before we arrived over 2,000 had come 
from one of the Shanghai parishes. 
Of course May 24th attracts the largest 
concourse and it would be impossible to 
estimate the numbers during our visit. 
On the eve of the feast a fireworks dis- 
play around the statue of Our Lady of 
Lourdes brought so many people to the 
square that the place was ‘ choc-a- 
bloc.’”’ Then next morning how many 
assisted at the Masses? How many re- 


ceived Holy Communion? I said Mass 
at 6 o’clock at the high altar of the 
large church, when two of us were kept 
quite a long time in giving Holy Com- 
munion. Considering that there are 
two churches, and that Holy Com- 
munion is given at each of the several 
Masses, quite a few thousand must 
have communicated on that day alone. 
Unfortunately the morning was wet, so 
that the festival was shorn of its chief 
splendour—the procession. The rain 
however, did not cool the fervour of the 
people, and all day long—rain or no 
rain—there was a regular string of 
groups or parties making the Stations 
of the ‘Cross 


Faith and Piety of the Chinese. 


On the whole Zo-Sen is a wonderful 
spot; it is there more than anywhere 
else in China that one gets an idea of 
the faith and piety of the Chinese. 
There they are in their thousands, hav- 
ing come from long distances at zreat 
inconveniences, and perhaps at arvat 
expense. During their stay all their 
time is given to prayer. They seem to 
come in little groups, and each group 
carries out its devotions, paying no 
heed to any other. 


A Great Spiritual Tonic. 


A visit to Zo-Sen is a great spiritual 
tonic! Two years ago I paid my first 
visit and at the time determined to re- 
turn again, but not alone—my next 
visit I decided would be at the head of 
a band of the parishioners of Hu-Chow. 
A missioner may preach to his flock in 
season and out of season on devotion 
to Our Lady. Let his sermons be ever 
so eloquent and practical they will 
effect nothing in comparison to the 
good resulting from a day or two spent 
at this shrine. 

Our Lady of Zo-Sen has rewarded 
the faith and love of her Chinese chil- 
dren by miracles—cures of soul and 
body. May she be more comprehen- 
sive in her bounty by obtaining for 
many more of the Chinese the great 
gift of the true faith, which has already 
made her known to and honoured by 
so many in China under the title of 
Our Lady of Zo-Sen. 
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My Dear Littie Missronanrirs, 


Do you know that the first month of 
the New Year is called January, after 
an old-time pagan god named Janus? 
The idol or image of Janus would have 
made you little people laugh and laugh 
if you had seen it somewhere, because 
it had two faces; not two heads. mind 
you, but just two faces, another face 
where the back of the head should have 
been. So there was old Janus looking 
forward with one face and _ looking 
backwards with the other—clever idea 
that, wasn’t it? 

And there stands January like its 
long forgotten namesake, looking back- 
wards and looking forwards at one and 
the same time. Let us try to do like- 
wise. Looking back upon the old year 
behind us, what do we see?—a record 
of prayer and good works, of ardent de- 
sires and of zealous efforts in the cause 
of the Church of Christ, the Kingdom 
of God upon earth ; or, a record of daily 
indifference, of opportunities lost, of 
good works undone? Whatever sight 
may meet our backward glances let 
us not dwell on it vainly, for lo! the 
future is before us—the glad future 
with all its wondrous _ possibilities. 
What may we not do in the New Year 
that is coming? What shall we not do? 
Write down your Mission-aid resolves 
and post them to Colum; he will keep 
them in a secret drawer, and that 
drawer he will unlock from time to 
time, making a note of how his little 
ones keep (or break!) their New Year 
Promises. 


Every day you declare in the Creed 
that you believe in “‘ The Communion 
of Saints.’? But do you realise what it 
means? I'll not worry you now with 
the Catechism explanation, but this is 
how it works out. You assist at Holy 
Mass, or visit the Blessed Sacrament, 


. or lift up your hearts in aspirations for 


God’s blessing on our Mission, and in 
that same hour grace is given to some 


r agan soul to seek and to 
kind faith , and hope, and love in 
the Sacrament of Baptism.  Simi- 


larly a pious old woman tells her 
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beads, or pleads with the Sacred Heart 


for the conversion of sinners, and 
straightway some sinner on his death- 
bed finds himself urged to repentance. 
Does this give you some idea of the 
meaning of that phrase—‘‘The Com- 
munion of Saints?’ If so. let your 
very first New Year resolution begin 
with, ‘‘T promise to pray, etc... . 
for the success of the Irish Mission to 
China.’’? Add what you will, but put 
prayer first, for God hears the prayers 
of little children. ; 


And now another word: remember 
that good works are in themselves 
prayers. Giving alms is prayer, and 
prayer that brings a speedy blessing. 
But you will say to me—‘‘ I am only a 
child, IT have no money, I cannot give 
alms.’’ My dear little child, alms does 
not necessarily mean money ; if you give 
yourself with a right heart and a pure 
intention to any good cause, you give 


more than those who bestow rich 
legacies. Already I think most of you 
have had my letter (sent by post) pro- 
posing the adoption of Little Mission- 
ary week—at some convenient season. 
Well! those who succeed in establishing 
Mission week, or Little Missionary 
week, in their schools or parishes will 
themselves be giving ‘‘ alms of all that 
tiiey possess,’’ and will moreover be 
constituting themselves age-long bene- 
factors of our Mission. Names and 
addresses of schools and parishes which 
undertake to hold one Little Missionary 
week (date specified if possible) during 
the year 1922 will be published monthly 
in Tue Far East. If you cannot man- 
age a week in the year, two days in the 
half-year, or one day in the quarter, 
could be substituted. Try this, and see 
the wonders you can work. 


Aren’t you glad that permanent rules 
for the (Competitions have been fixed up 


St. Columban’s Mission, Han Yang. 


a 


January, 1922. 


A Pagoda situated at the top of a hill in the heart of Chekiang Province. 


this year? Oh! and by-the-way, don’t 
forget to write your names and address 
in full on every essay sent in. Some- 
times Colum is grieved because a whole 
batch of really good competitions bear 
an address like this—‘‘ Mary (so-and- 
so), Convent Infant School.’? What is 
poor Colum to do in such a case but 
pray hard for patience—what? 

And just one last request. Please do 
acknowledge the receipt of prizes sent 
to you; it is the ‘“‘ nice ”’ thing to do, it 
is the right thing to do, and you 
should not have to be told to do it. 

No more space. May God give you 
all a very happy New Year, and be- 
lieve me always, your own grateful and 
affectionate CoLum. 


Names of Boys’ Schools, Colleges, 
names of ‘‘Grown-ups,” and of little 
people who work independently, must 
be left over for another issue. 


What new names will be added to 
Colum’s register during 1922? Who'll 
be first—a big prize offered! 


COMPETITION CORNER. 


Permanent Rules for 1922. 


I. Competitors are divided into three 
groups. Group I. includes Little Mis- 
sionaries of 7 years and under; Group 
II., those between 8 and 13 years of 
age; Group III., all from 14 to 17 years 
(inclusive). 

II. Name, age, and address in full 
must be clearly written on each Com- 
petition sent in; the Competition must 
also be certified by the parent or 
teacher to be the unaided work of the 
competitor. 
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III. All Competitions must reach our 
office not later than the 15th day of 
the month of issue. 


IV. Whenever space permits the win- 
ning letter or essay will be published. 


Additional—Winners will hear the 


good news, and wiil receive their prizes 
within ten days following the 15th—the 
date of adjudication. All Competitions 
acknowledged with thanks before the 
end of the month. Stamps will there- 
fore oblige. 


RESULT OF NOVEMBER 
COMPETITIONS. 
Group I. Prizes to mMargpéso Ni 


Sabsann, Sco Clocaip, AT-Peprora 5 
Domnall O Ragellars, Soil Hope na 


binnt, Dondn Néromwn, Co. Crapyurde ; 
Qiblin Meascap, Sor Pyothaymeac, 


Teampoll-Mo6tq. 


Group IJ. Prize Winners: pers 1 
Ropnas, 7 Soil na mDBan Rrasatea, 
Caipeal na Rios; Anna Ni Ooncad, 
Ssoil Naoth Mupe, Rot Mic Theo ; 
Méipe Ni Sé, Esopasail, Deonntparve. 


Group III. Prize Winners: Lena 
Dwyer, Loreto Convent, Kilkenny ; 
Marspéao Ni h-Capcam, an Cloéarn, 


Caynvotmnais ;_ Bridie Stack, 2 Welling- 
ton Terrace, Grattan Hill, Cork. 


A Special Consolation Prize to Annie 
Hickey, aged 9, St. Marys School, 
Rodney Strect, Barrow-in-Furness, for 
Letter in Irisa. 


Honourable Mention :— e@iblin ni 
Cesads, Passage, Limerick; Maéipe ni 
Coélén, Ssoil Nsom torep, Nao mh 


Muipe an Oitedn, 1 SCataipt Copcarse ; 
Pupils, Convent, Kildare. 
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COMPETITIONS FOR JANUARY 


Group I. Handwriting: Days of the 
week—Irish. Months of the year— 
English. 

Group II. sSpéitin, no Litip Fave, OF 


Write a three-page Essay on the New 
Year. 


Group ITI. Scob cpact ay “ topagan a 
vo “ Daipbje (ma cA an Leadon 458T) 
or Send Original Verses in English—any 
subject. 


A Happy, Happy New Year to you 
one and all is the watm wisn of your own 


COLUM. 


HE DIED FOR ALL. 


A few pence is a little thing 
To give to a young priest 

To help him in his mission 
Out there in The Far East. 


But though we send them money 
To help them to the fold, 

We know that Chinamen and women 
Have hearts as pure as gold. 


I must reveal my mind 
About the Chinese now, 

The time is up for paganism 
To dwell upon their brow. 


It must be chased to make a way 
For Christian Doctrine true, 

We vecognise the Saviour died 
For them as me and you. 


Wn. J. LyncH. 10 years. 


Please spread 
the “ Far 
East,” it is 
one of the 

best ways of 
helping the 

trish 
Mission. 
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THE FAR EAST. 


JANUARY, 1922, di. 


FOR GOD AND IRELAND. 


T( N the 25th of October last 
five Irish Sisters of the 
Sociéty of the Infant 
Jesus left Dun Laoghaire 
for the Foreign Mission. 
Il 


“All Clear ! 
Clear !’’ 
What a noise’ they 


make lifting the gangway ! 
: What need is there to let 
it drop so loudly? It only intensifies 
the feeling that you are cut off from 
your loved ones! The five closely-veiled 
Sisters look at each other—one smiles 
bravely, proudly. The smile is infec- 
tious—yet there is a glimmer of tears— 
but no words come from the closed lips. 
Just a smile and the waving of the 
hand—but such a smile! Thus must Our 
Lord have smiled when He left His 
Blessed Mother to start out on His 
Mission ! 

The father and mother, the sister and 
brother, and the two friends standing 
on the landing stage—what of them? 
They are mostly silent. Ah! brave 
mother to give up your treasure to God 
—Ah! happy father! your reward will 
be a hundredfold. 

What is that? A sob—quickly sup- 
pressed—the last feeble protest of a 
heart torn between human and Divine 
love. And still the Sisters smile—so 
near to us are they; and oh! for one 
last word, one last sweet, ‘‘ God bless 
you.’’ But no! the siren blares harshly, 
Taspingly; its strident note bringing 
before all the shortness of this life; it 
is perhaps ‘‘ Good-bye ’’; the tears 
trickle gently down the calm, sweet 
faces of the Spouses of God, ‘as well as 
from the eyes of the watchers. 


The propellers churn the water; the 
boat suddenly throbs and glides away 
into the night, away with its message 
of love and hope to the pagan. Hand- 
kerchiefs are waved, but yet no word is 
spoken—and still the Sisters smile! 
Walk down to the end of the landing 
stage to see the last of them. The tears 
are flowing steadily now, nearly blind- 
ing the view of loved faces. On into the 
silent night—and still the father and 
mother and sister and brother watch 
the lighted ship. The tears have 
«eased; dry-eyed, but with hearts full 
to overflowing, they watch the vessel 
leaving the harbour. 

‘Come on! Time u 

The harsh voice of the soldier on duty 
Tasps out. 

o reply—no one heeds him! The 
watchers’ eyes are fixed, not on their 
loved ones, because they cannot see 
them, but on the boat that carries 
them away. They know they are there 
—amongst the waving crowd at the 
ship’s side, bone of their bone, flesh of 
their flesh, lonely, no doubt, at’ leaving. 

Why should not their friends stay 
bey Ric ship A lost © sight ? 

ome on! Get! re yo i 
stand there all night? Get aht of ba 
Time’s up!’’ : 

Then the mother turned towards him 

—her face pale and calm, but Tresigna- 
tion printed on every feature—and said 
quietly, oh! so quietly—“TI am going 


p> 


A Pagoda in the beautiful Bay of Hangchow, Chekiang. 


to stay here until the bost rounds the 
pier.’ The soldier is silenced. 

Slowly the ship disappears from view. 
The watchers turn to | 2 the landing 
stage! Some are smiling——smiling to 
hide their tears. Doubtless the Sisters 
are also smiling—and Ged’s angels, 
watching over them, are smiling also 
just in sympathy. 


SCAROID MAC CUARTA. 


Ni'L bealaé “in? cotite 

Nac BFuil Dealad “un a PAgard. 

Nd feic a Heeicrip as5up nd clor 4 
seloipripi. 


Nit O14 com o1an asup Oe1piceayi 6. 
Ni posa 50 Ris na Chuinne. 
Ni boct Fo Oul 50 h¢yionn. 


Ni’L inp 4n tpaosat acc ceo, ’p ni 
maipieann dn pid 4cT peal. 


Niop ‘Opuro "O14 bedpina apidm nsac 
wforcld6cad TE Ceann eile. 


Riogact Fan oOusd ni ‘Oust 50 


BOESSTSf\. 


Umtact -o’uaiplesct. 


An TE ATS TUSP OLTAP\ DEOE AIF, 
An Té at tiop buailtesfi Cop sip. 


Ni Tespardeact So ndipe, 
Ni huaiplescc 54n pubditce. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
TO 


The Maynooth Mission to China. 


I GIVE AND BEQUEATH 
to the Trustees for the time 
being of the Trust known as 
the ‘‘ MaynootH Mission To 
Cuina,”’ the sum of £......... ; 
upon trust, to apply the same 
to and for the objects and pur- 
poses of the said trust. AND 
I DECLARE that the receipt, 
in writing, of any two of such 
Trustees, or of such other per- 
son or persons as my Execu- 
tors shall think fit to accept, 
shall be a sufficient discharge 
for the said legacy, and exone- 
rate my Executors from any 
obligation of seeing to the ap- 
plication thereof. AND I 
DIRECT that if I shall die 
within three months from the 
date of making this my Will, 
then, and in such event, the 
said legacy shall be paid ezx- 
clusively out of my pure per- 


sonality. 


